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National Domestic Industry* 

By Jacob Falke. 



It will easily be conceived that in England the 
all-absorbing influence of manufacture has still more 
completely swept away all national domestic industry. 
There are however certain kinds of pottery for ecclesiasti- 
cal and domestic purposes which the fashion of the day 
has not yet attacked, vessels of faience and common 
glazed earthenware, a happy and numerous selection of 
which was seen in the London Exhibition of last summer. 
They have however no importance for our present sub- 
ject. There are among them some old and peculiar 
forms, but they are the remains of old fashions, of 
stiff and cold aspect, which at farthest only date back 
to the eighteenth century. As to national costumes, they 
are entirely extinct in England and Ireland. In Scot- 
land indeed the plaid has still some importance, but it 
is an object of manufacture, and what is more to our 
purpose, its motives have long ago become the common 
property of fashion, and indeed have become so per- 
meated by it that what is genuine and old in it is 
scarcely to be recognised, and what remains, as belong- 
ing to the branch of industry we are now treating of, 
has already so entirely fallen a prey to fashion that no 
more new motives are possible. 

The above-mentioned kind of English pottery for 
ordinary domestic and culinary use is found also in Bel- 
gium and elsewhere but no longer possessing any national 
peculiarities. The only articles which Belgium offers 
for our consideration here are perhaps the Flemish or- 
naments, which though produced for trade-purposes, have 
still preserved their peculiarities. In Holland this is 
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especially the case. The head-dress partly worn cap- 
fashion, lies flat on the temples, and stands out from 
them in spirals like twisted horns, their ear-rings, neck- 
chains with their little discs, and their breast ornaments 
all play an important part in the dress of the Dutch 
women. They are however all produced by manufactu- 
rers, and are exposed for sale in the goldsmiths' shops 
in all their towns, especially in Utrecht. A kirmess or 
fair, which brings the country folk into the town affords 
a good opportunity for interesting study of such national 
objects. Notwithstanding their wholesale manufacture, 
the artistic forms of these ornaments are entirely ori- 
ginal, far removed from the sway of fashion and closely 
allied to the filigree work, which, here as elsewhere a 
national ornament, presupposes an artistic character. But 
however uniform the decorations of the filigree usually 
are, we see here certain peculiarities which stamp the 
Dutch ornaments with the character of originality. We 
call attention to them in the interest of modern art, 
for there is indeed much to be learnt from them. In the 
goldsmiths' shops in Holland, the peasants' ornaments lie 
side by side with those of modern fashion, and every 
eye that can appreciate form sees at once that the 
former is an object of art, the latter; fashion-dependent 
and destitute of all character, a production of utter 
want of taste. 

Whoever pursues his researches in Holland will dis- 
cover in its pottery also many peculiarities well adapted 
for reproduction; remains rather of the earthenware 
trade which was at its height in that country in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries than of mediaeval 
traditions. So also the articles of domestic use both 
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carved and painted, as well as their vessels of brass 
and copper have their peculiarities whose origin must 
be sought in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; 
these must however be brought more into light before 
they can awaken the attention they deserve. The wag- 
gons in which the peasants in the neighborhood of 
Utrecht drive into the town, which are richly orna- 
mented with carved animals and coats of arms, and some- 
times painted and gilded show that the carving once so 
prevalent in the Netherlands, especially in their articles of 
furniture still survives among them. There is no question 
but that there are to be found here many traditions of 
the Dutch Renaissance period, which our modern dwel- 
lings might very advantageously adopt. 

Germany may on the whole be said to be in the 
same position as England, France and Belgium, with 
respect to our present subject. There we find national 
costumes in abundance, though now rapidly disappearing ; 
but the materials, which might certainly possess an. ar- 
tistic interest, are not manufactured at home and have 
no old and original element similar to that of the Dutch 
in their ornamentation. Where they are variegated in 
color, as in the Meklenburg costumes, they remind of 
the style of ornament of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, and which- they surpass still in insipi- 
dity and extravagance; and although such materials are 
produced directly and simply for peasant costumes, they 
have scarcely any element left which is of interest- for 
us here. Still a careful and complete collection of these 
national costumes might produce some useful results. 
There are also chains and pendants in silver, which, 
though not made in the villages are for village use, but 
we doubt whether these, with the exception perhaps of 
those found in Friesland and the islands of the North 
sea, would present us with any interesting materials. 

German pottery too stands, on the whole, rather 
in the position of the English and Belgian, than as ex- 
hibiting any such specialities of ancient origin, or form 
as we have found in Spain; for the stone jugs of the 
middle Rhine with their blue ornaments cannot be con- 
sidered to possess any thing national, though of ancient 
origin, and together with majolica having in the six- 
teenth century a flourishing and original art -period; 
of which however nothing is now left. They are not 
made for home use, but for exportation, and find their 
chief market in the beershops of South Germany; still 
the common glazed earthen pots, as well as the stone- 
ware do here and there display great variety in form 
and even more in color, and though they are all, more 
or less, intended for a certain and very limited export, 
and are articles of trade and manufacture, they have in 
them many elements which might be greatly enhanced 
by artistic treatment, and from which indeed Hirschvogel 
and the German majolica artists have taken their antique 
and highly decorated vessels which are so much valued 
in the present day. But in taking them up as subjects 
for study, an artistic eye is absolutely necessary in the 
selection, for the ordinary and impracticable far out- 
number the others. They are nevertheless worth stu- 



dying, and the collection which Grunow has commenced 
in the Gewerbe Museum at Berlin shews plainly that 
they possess materials of great interest. Again, the 
stoves of the peasants' rooms in South Germany, in Fran- 
conia for example, are especially worthy of examination, 
and we believe that they can offer motives of great 
variety, which, improved and refined, would be found of 
immense service, to the manufacturers of the present ,day, 
who tend more and more, though as yet only the first 
beginnings are made, to producing, in stoves, the form, 
colors and motives of the Renaissance and to unite with 
them our practical and technical improvements. 

For this purpose we must above all look to Switzer- 
land which abounds with old and richly ornamented 
stoves. Her other peculiar productions, and notably her 
wooden buildings belong more to the province of archi- 
tecture than to that branch of art of which we are 
here treating. . 

With regard to articles of domestic use, Germany 
can offer some examples and motives worthy of obser- 
vation, but only in the extreme North and in the moun- 
tainous districts of the South; the industry of middle 
Germany has long swept away every thing of the kind 
from that part of her wide dominion. In the wood- 
furniture of the north we find many reminiscences of the 
Renaissance, such as the carved wooden chairs known 
to amateurs under the name of Bauemsessel (peasant 
chairs) which are scarcely ever seen elsewhere though 
the art of carving them is for the most part extinct. In 
the South also there are carved and painted pieces of 
furniture worthy of attention, of which however only the 
general motives can be turned to account, as the painting 
has degenerated too much into naturalism. 

Turning from Germany to more northern countries, 
we find, here, as well as in the South, rich sources of 
national industry. Denmark indeed does not offer much 
beyond the filigree work of similar character to that 
which is peculiar to Friesland, and the fringe and lace 
work of the peasants, which are not altogether of old 
pattern, but are sometimes sickly imitations of the mi- 
serable ornamentation of the French and Brussels lace 
of the last century. Iceland might offer a fruitful field 
of inquiry, for, as far as our knowledge extends there 
are still to be found in their house appointments, tra- 
ditions of the old Norse carvings. 

A still richer and more original source is opened 
up to us in Sweden and Norway. We may here travel 
from North to South, from province to province, nay 
from village to village, and everywhere meet with fresh 
booty, and the more so the higher we ascend towards 
the Northcape. Here the long winters keep the wives 
and daughters of the land within their houses where 
they work in company: they weave, sew and knit 
blouses and jackets, caps and aprons, table clothes 
and handkerchiefs, all covered with ornaments of such 
a kind that they might perfectly well be taken for pro- 
ductions of the middle ages, or of the time when those 
lace pattern books were published which seem to be a 
collection of those original patterns. During this time 
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the men ply their silver work, or carve their vessels of 
wood and bone, or work up their skins in artistic or 
variegated leather, and are no less artists in their own 

kind. 

We have already noticed the silver filigree work 
of the North which is the most important contribution 
that Scandinavia can make to national ornament. It 
has already been appropriated by the trade, which by 
keeping designs and models within the limits and pe- 
culiarities of the north, produces diadems, brooches 
and similar objects which have all the appearance of 
the old perfection, and look as if they could not pos- 
sibly have any other shape than their own. These are 
found in the goldsmiths' shops in Christiania, and in 
Stockholm also, but less frequently. But this is not the 
only peculiarity of the Scandinavian silver work. The 
people are just as fond of little ringing pendants as they 
are of the filigree work, with which they even surround 
their silver cups. They cut regularly shaped pieces from 
the silver plate, both square and circular, and make them 
into little bells and suspend them by chains to the 
larger pieces. 

This kind of ornament is especially found in Dale- 
carlia and in some other places of the North. It is 
sometimes applied round their drinking vessels, a very 
ancient custom, by which we can distinguish the Northern 
silver vessels from the German. The silver bridal tiaras 
of Sweden and Norway with their rich shapes are well 
worthy of attention, as well as the girdles of the Lap- 
land women of wrought silver, which display peculiar 
ornamentation and form, reminding us of the hanging 
girdles of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. They 
are entirely the work of the Laplanders. 

As to the Scandinavian pottery, we do not remem- 
ber any that attracted our regard on account of any 
great peculiarity. In the articles which we saw, the 
North German influence was very visible , for a great 
similiarity exists between the ordinary earthenware vessels 
of North Germany and Sweden. Nor is it otherwise 
in Norway, the natural result of the commercial rela- 
tions which formerly existed between Scandinavia and 
the Hansetowns. Their wooden articles, on the contrary, 
especially their cups and drinking vessels, deserve a 
passing .remark not only as possessing original forms, 
but as ornamented by buttons, and other additions in 
bone. There are also to be found colored, and with 
mottoes round them, so that they serve as ornamental 
objects in their rooms. Nor must we forget to mention 
the wood-furniture, with its fantastic Norse ornaments, 
its dragons and intertwined ribbon work, which in the 
very earliest period of the middle ages, displayed most 
admirable- specimens of carving. This art has not died 
out in the fiords and valleys of Bergen and Drontheim, 
and though their lace work has much degenerated, there 
remain still many peculiar forms of articles for do- 
mestic use. * 

But by far the most important objects which the 
national domestic industry of the North offers to us are 
its woven stuffs and needle work, of which we have 



already had occasion to speak. It would lead us too 
far, if we were to enumerate and describe all that we 
have observed in these departments, we will therefore 
content ourselves with mentioning some which are espe- 
cially characteristic. In the South of Sweden and in the 
province of Schonen the women weave linen stuffs, for 
the adornment of their rooms, as counterpanes, bed 
hangings and hangings for the walls, and ornament them 
very characteristically with red and black stripes and 
diaper patterns. The effect is very happy and original 
and deserves imitation for our table and bed linen. Those 
who are acquainted with the woven linens which issue 
from the establishment of Jacob Pfannstiel in Gross- 
Tabarz near Gotha, which are ornamented after old tra- 
ditions with similar colors and corresponding designs, 
can form some idea of this Swedish production. The 
red decorations of the linen especially, which in the six- 
teenth century are very common in Germany and other 
countries, were everywhere of frequent occurrence in Scan- 
dinavia and of the old good patterns, so that we may 
even now borrow patterns and even the material itself 
for the adornment of our tables. Their knitted stockings 
and jackets are also decorated with red and blue, on 
black stripes of very original and peculiar design. 

We have already mentioned the province of Dale- 
carlia as being rich in the elements of National domestic 
industry, as well as celebrated for its seclusion and pe- 
culiarities. The women are accustomed to insert cross- 
striped stuffs apron-fashion into their dresses; every 
district, or rather every parish has its own favorite 
colors by which it is distinguished from others. These 
striped stuffs which are made by the women themselves 
resemble the headdresses of the Roman women of the 
Campagna, and are very remarkable not only on account 
of their lively effect, but also for their successful and 
elegant combination of color. Another production of the 
same region, if we are not mistaken, is a counterpane 
with lace application on an apparently coarse woven 
stuff which is manufactured from a peculiar sort of hemp 
which only grows in those parts, the yarn of which 
shines like silk. In these applied ornaments, all sorts 
of woven materials that are at hand are, it appears, 
turned to account, but the distribution and disposition 
are so regular that they produce the effect of a con- 
ventional design, and much resemble the lace application 
on the tambour counterpane of the Persians. 

In the North we find also a speciality in the varie- 
gated fringes and laces which adorn the shirts and 
collars, the breast-insertions of jackets, the girdles etc., 
not uncommon also in the Southern parts. The pecu- 
liarity of these works consists, on the one hand, in the 
simple, regular and geometrical form of the patterns, 
which admit of great variety, like those mediaeval pat- 
terns which, from their resemblance to the Greek letter 
gamma have given to certain stuffs the name of vestes 
gammaticce, and on the other hand, in their rich coloring, 
which as we have already remarked, is doubly remarkable 
under the grey sky and the cold light of the north. Red 
is the predominant color, and next to it, green: the 
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material is wool or linen. Similar articles are made in 
the extreme North of Russia, and when the navigation 
is open brought round the Northcape into Norway. Of 
equal, but still more colored effect are the pearl laces 
of the Norwegian women, to whom, however, the ma- - 
terial is furnished as an article of commerce, but then 
most wonderfully and effectually adorned by their fringes, 
girdles, and breast insertions. 

Lastly, we must not forget the white embroidery 
of Scandinavia, which is found from the South to the 
extreme North and even among the Laplanders, and is 
worthy of study both as to its ornamentation and the 
perfection of its workmanship. The process is generally 
as follows: the threads are drawn across one another at 
regular intervals, and the resulting holes are sewn round 
and left open in certain patterns, so that the effect is 
a jour, and pierced stars, or other rich, but always per- 
fectly regular patterns, sometimes resembling the most 
beautiful Gothic tracery, come out in rows. Our mo- 
dern white embroidery might take many a lesson from 
these works which are applied to handkerchiefs, table- 
cloths, coats, shirts, cuffs etc. 

Doubtless Russia is no less rich than Scandinavia 
in National industry, but we candidly confess that in 
this respect it is too much a terra incognita for us to 
be able to give any reliable information with respect to 
the objects we are now treating of. The ethnographical 
element plays still an important part in Russia, and 
National domestic industry with it. To this are added 
Asiatic and Byzantine elements, which however are of 
more avail for manufacturing industry, as for example 
the Tulu work and ecclesiastical art. The ethnographi- 



cal Museum at Moscow which owes its origin to the 
ethnographical Exhibition which' took place some years 
ago, enjoys a high reputation for its rich and well 
selected collection. 

We have already noticed the women's works in the 
North of Russia, and their connexion with the North of 
Scandinavia. That their very original and excellent 
patterns are not confined to these regions may be seen 
from a publication of a collection of ornaments which 
is now appearing in successive numbers in St. Peters- 
burg, the object of which is to show what Russia con- 
tains that may be of use in our department. What has 
hitherto appeared shows a great number of surface pat- 
terns of the highest interest, almost all in red. The 
succeeding numbers will bring before us articles of furni- 
ture, carved ornaments, wall and house decorations etc. 
In these respects, Russia possesses much that is peculiar 
to itself both for comfort and discomfort in the arrange- 
ment of the house. As the peasant women adorn their 
handkerchiefs, table cloths, and chemises with charmingly 
variegated borders, their husbands do the same with 
whatever comes under their hands; with the handles of 
their tools, their cupboards and trunks, all of which 
have carved and colored ornaments; with their houses 
also which are artistically decorated on the outsides, the 
roofs, windows and doors being surrounded with pierced 
carpentry of a very light description. Waggons, boats, 
sledges, all shine out in the liveliest coloring, and all 
in a very original style. We trust that the work we 
speak of, which has brought these objects before us, will 
not neglect to notice their jewellery and pottery. 

(The conclusion in our next.) 



Specimens of Ornamentation. 




Nos. 1 and 2. Ornaments on Grecian Vases. 



